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THE  CULMINATION  OF  JEWISH  COIN  - ART 
DURING  THE  BAR  KOCHBA  REVOLT 

by  Mel  Wacks 

The  coins  of  the  ancient  Jews  do  not  have  the  beautiful  designs 
found  on  contemporary  coins  of  the  Greek  states.  This  was  pri- 

Imarily  due  to  the  Commandment  prohibiting  graven  images,  thus 
Eliminating  the  possibility  of  creating  numismatic  (or  any  other) 
portraits  of  Judaea’s  leaders.  We  have  the  early  portrait  tetra- 
drachms  of  Alexander  the  Great  (issued  at  over  20  mints, 
including  Akko  in  Judaea),  and  all  of  the  Syrian  kings  who 
harrassed  the  Judaean  state  are  known  to  us  from  their  coins.  We 
know  precisely  what  Titus,  the  destroyer  of  the  Second  Temple, 
and  Hadrian,  the  antithesis  of  Bar  Kochba,  looked  like  from  their 
prolific  coin  portraits.  But  we  must  forever  remain  in  the  dark  as 
to  the  features  of  Alexander  Jannaeus  (grandson  of  Simon 
Maccabeus),  Herod  the  Great,  Simon  Bar  Giora  (leader  of  the 
First  Revolt)  and  Bar  Kochba  ...  all  of  whom  struck  coins,  but 
with  nary  a human  shown.  In  fact,  with  the  single  exception  of  a 
small  bronze  prutah  portraying  an  eagle,  issued  by  Herod  the 
Great  (374  B.C.),  no  living  thing  was  depicted  by  the  principle 
Jewish  leaders  on  their  coins. 

Another  major  inhibiting  factor  to  artistic  excellence  was  the 
inability  of  the  ancient  Judaeans  to  mint  silver  coins,  since  the 
right  to  strike  coins  of  precious  metals  (e.g.  silver  or  gold)  was 
strictly  reserved  for  major  governments  like  Syria  and  Rome,  and 
the  independent  city-states  such  as  Tyre  in  Phoenicia.  Judaea, 
even  at  its  apogee  under  Alexander  Jannaeus,  was  still  a political 
vassal  of  its  more  powerful  neighbors. 


Tetradrachm  of  Antiochus  VII,  138-129  CE 


Indeed,  the  Syrian  King  Antiochus  VII  (138-129  B.C.)  did  grant 
Simon  Maccabeus  “leave  also  to  coin  (silver)  money  for  your 
country  with  your  own  stamp”  (I  Maccabees  15:1).  However,  this 
privilege  was  withdrawn  shortly  thereafter  and  no  coins  were 
produced.  The  first  Jewish  coins  were  not  minted  until  the  reign 
of  Alexander  Jannaeus  (103-76  B.CE.),  but  these  were  small 
crude  bronze  pieces.  The  Jews  had  to  wait  for  another  170  years 
before  they  were  to  mint  the  first  strictly  Jewish  silver  coins  . . . 
during  the  five  year  First  Revolt  against  Rome.  The  famous 
Jewish  Shekels  and  Half  Shekels  were  produced  in  Jerusalem 
from  the  silver  in  the  Temple  treasury.  The  original  designs 
feature  tri-branched  budding  pomegranates  and  a jeweled  chalice. 
Because  these  were  “forbidden”  revolutionary  silver  coins  — an 
important  symbol  of  national  sovereignty  — much  care  was  given 
to  both  their  design  and  manufacture.  Each  Shekel  and  Half 
Shekel  did  not  have  the  usual  uneven  edge  common  to  contem- 
porary hand  struck  coins  . . . rather,  each  coin’s  edge  was  care- 
fully hammered  to  give  a uniform  appearance  ...  a minting 
technique  unique  in  the  history  of  numismatics! 


The  First  Jewish  Shekel  and  Half  Shekel. 
Struck  in  66/67  CE 


From  the  fall  of  Herod’s  Temple  in  70  C.E.  until  the  rise  of 
Bar  Kochba  three  generations  later,  there  were  no  Jewish  coins. 
The  Romans,  instead,  issued  city  coins  at  Aelia  Capitolina 
(Jerusalem),  Caesarea,  Tiberius,  etc.  These  coins  occassionally 
depicted  vaguely  Judaic  symbols  — palm  trees  and  cornucopiae, 
but  were  basically  heathen  in  character. 


In  132  C.E.,  at  the  start  of  tlie  Second  Revolt,  there  was  no 
Temple  ...  no  Temple  Treasury  . . . no  silver.  But  it  was  of  major 
importance  to  the  revolutionaries  to  proclaim  their  independence 
with  the  issue  ot  silver  coins.  Thus,  they  prepared  new  designs 
and  dies,  and  gathered  together  the  “foreign”  Roman,  Syrian, 
Phoenician  coins  then  circulating  in  Judaea.  The  original  designs 
were  tiled  off  the  coins,  which  were  then  restamped  with  the 
Jewish  symbols  and  Hebrew  inscriptions  that  referred  to  the  hope 
ot  rebuilding  the  Temple.  During  Bar  Kochba’s  rule  only  his 
coins  were  considered  legal  tender  in  Judaea.  Perhaps  intention- 
ally, portions  of  the  original  designs  could  still  be  seen  beneath 
the  new  Jewish  devices  ...  to  serve  as  further  insult  to  these 
mighty  nations.  This  overstriking  of  coins  of  known  quality 
(e.g.  good  silver)  was  in  sharp  contrast  with  other  debased  coinage 
which  has  often  been  characteristic  of  such  emergency  money. 


This  superb  Bar  Kochba  Tetradrachm  clearly  reveals  its  origin.  . . 
Tetradrachm  of  Antioch  struck  for  Nerva  (below).  Note  the  out- 
line of  the  eagle  beneath  the  temple  and  the  distinct  likeness  of 
Nerva  behind  the  lulav  and  etrog. 


Bar  Kochba’s  minters  produced  the  greatest  variety  of  design 
motifs  ever  seen  in  a Jewish  coin  series.  They  are  also  most 
pleasing  to  the  eye,  even  though  they  never  manage  to  approach 
great  numismatic  art  due  to  their  restricted  subject  matter. 


Leo  Mildenberg  raises  the  question  why  Bar  Kochba  never  over- 
struck gold  coins.  He  indicates  that  the  rebels  did  not  need  gold 
coins  for  day  to  day  commercial  use,  and  that  the  gold  Roman 
aurei  were  kept  in  Bar  Kochba’s  treasury  to  buy  weapons  and 
food  or  even  benevolent  neutrality  from  their  neighbors  in 
emergencies. 

Since  the  coins  of  Bar  Kochba  were  all  overstruck  on  foreign 
money,  each  denomination  did  not  have  a precise  size.  Thus, 
certain  designs  served  a very  practical  purpose  — helping  to  define 
each  coin’s  value.  (Adding  to  the  possible  confusion  among  the 
people  who  had  to  use  these  coins  is  the  fact  that  the  Hebrew  in- 
scriptions utilized  were  archaic  even  then!).  Therefore,  a medium 
sized  bronze  coin  with  a palm  tree/vine  leaf  motif  was  worth 
more  than  those  with  a lyre/palm  branch;  and  both  of  these  were 
valued  above  the  somewhat  smaller  bronze  coin  with  a palm  tree/ 
bunch  of  grapes. 


The  bronze  denominations  of  the  Second  Revolt  coinage. 


The  most  prolifically  produced  Bar  Kochba  coins,  judging  from 
the  examples  extant,  were  the  bronzes  with  the  seven-branched 
palm  tree  on  one  side,  a large  vine  leaf  on  the  other.  Vine  leaves, 
although  of  a different  shape,  appeared  previously  on  small 
bronzes  of  Judaean  Procurator  Valerius  Gratus  (17/18  C.E.)  and 
the  prutahs  of  the  First  Revolt.  The  palm  tree,  which  became  the 
allegorical  symbol  for  Judaea,  first  appeared  on  a coin  of  the 
Procurator  Coponius  (5/6  C.E.)  and  Herod  Agrippa  II  (81  C.E.). 
The  palm  tree  is  always  depicted  with  precisely  seven  branches, 
evidently  as  a substitute  for  the  seven-branched  Temple  menorah, 
which  it  was  felt  was  too  holy  to  portray.  The  palm  motif  figured 
prominently  in  the  Jewish  tabernacle  and  Temple;  “And  he 
carved  all  the  walls  of  the  house  (e.g.  Solomon’s  Temple)  round 
about  with  carved  figures  of  cherubim  and  palm  trees  and  open 
flowers,  within  and  without”  (I  Kings  6:29). 


The  most  impressive  of  Bar  Kochba’s  coins  is  the  large  silver 
tetradrachm  (called  “sela”  by  the  Jews)  which  features  a tetra- 
style  temple-like  structure  with  several  uniquely  Jewish  features; 
the  reverse  portrays  the  symbols  of  Succoth  — lulav  and  ethrog. 
In  the  center  of  the  tetrastyle  (e.g.  four  columns)  facade  where 
one  would  expect  to  find  the  image  of  a heathen  god  on  a con- 
temporary Roman  coin,  there  is  rather  a squarish  box  with  two 
small  circles,  all  within  an  arched-rectangular  area.  The  square  is 
the  Ark  of  the  Covenant  and  the  two  circles  are  the  staves,  so 
long  that  the  “ends  were  seen  out  in  the  holy  place  before  the 
inner  sanctuary”  (I  Kings  8:8)  of  Solomon’s  Temple.  The  semi- 
circular arch  could  represent  the  arched  wings  of  the  cherubin 
over  the  Ark,  or  perhaps  the  overall  outline  might  suggest  the 
similarly  shaped  holy  tablets  themselves  that  were  stored  within 
the  Ark,  as  has  been  suggested  by  Muehsam.  Thus  we  have  here 
the  Holy  of  Holies  that  Bar  Kochba  hoped  to  rebuild. 
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The  Sucooth  symbols  were  used  only  once  before  on  lliree 
different  bronze  denominations  of  the  First  Revolt.  It  was  pos- 
sible, however,  to  achieve  greater  details  on  the  tetradrachm 


Two  lulav  (bound  branches)  with  etrog  (citron)  between;  on  rare 
large  bronze  of  First  Revolt,  left;  lulav  and  etrog  on  Bar  Kochba 
Tetradrachm,  right. 


Scholars  (e,g.  Kindler,  Mildenberg,  Muehsam),  in  an  effort  to 
determine  the  chronology  of  the  various  designs  and  inscriptions 
of  the  Second  Revolt  coinage,  have  traced  die  linkages.  As  a 
bonus,  they  have  also  shown  the  subtle  but  important  changes  in 
the  depiction  of  the  Holy  of  Holies  and  its  contents  over  the 
three  years  of  the  war. 


Tetradrachm  of  Second  Year 
(133/134  CE)  with  “Jerusalem”  around 
and  cross  above  temple. 


Tetradrachm  of  Third  Year  with 
“SHIMEON”  around  and  star  above 
temple. 


Tetradrachm  of  Late  Third  Year 
with  narrow  ark,  “SHIMEON” 
around  and  wavy  line  above  temple. 


Early  in  the  war.  Bar  Kochba  routed  the  Roman  legions  from 
Jerusalem  and  took  control  of  the  ancient  Jewish  capital.  The 
first  tetradrachms  appropriately  had  the  Hebrew  inscription 
“Jerusalem”  surrounding  the  Temple.  There  is  nothing  else  either 
above  or  below  the  structure,  and  the  square  ark  is  shown  be- 


neath a simple  arch  between  the  two  central  columns.  The  reverse 
inscription  reads  “First  Year  of  the  Redemption  of  Israel. 


Next,  wc  find  the  reverse  inscription  changed  to  “Second  Year 
of  the  Deliverance  of  Israel”  with  no  other  changes  of  note.  Later 
in  the  second  year,  a horizontal  ladder-like  design  appears  below. 
The  building  appears  to  be  standing  on  the  “ladder,”  due  to  the 
difficulty  of  representing  three  dimensional  space  on  a small  flat 
surface.  The  “ladder”  is  more  likely  a wall  standing  in  front  of 
the  Holy  of  Holies.  Such  walls  which  surrounded  temple  court- 
yards were  often  depicted  on  ancient  Roman  coins. 

For  the  next  modification  we  must  look  above  the  temple, 
where  the  die  cutter  added  a star,  evidently  alluding  to  Bar 
Kochba’s  name  — “Son  of  the  Star.”  Still  later  in  the  second  year, 
the  simple  arch  above  the  ark  started  to  be  engraved  with  two 
distinct  lines  . . . possibly  an  attemp  to  show  depth.  The  last  dies 
produced  in  the  “Second  Year  of  the  Deliverance”  at  last  includes 
Bar  Kochba’s  first  name  — Shimeon.  Interestingly,  the  revolu- 
tionary leader,  who  was  seemingly  all-powerful  having  been  pro- 
claimed the  Messiah  by  Rabbi  Akiba,  did  not  even  have  his  own 
name  on  any  silver  coins  in  the  first  year  of  the  war . . . only  the 
names  of  Jerusalem  and  the  enigmatic  Eleazar  the  Priest  appear! 

In  the  third  year,  the  Holy  City  was  lost  and  the  Jews  continued 
a guerilla  action.  The  reverse  legend  was  modified  to  the  hope  for 
“The  Deliverance  of  Jerusalem,”  but  the  main  design  themes 
remained  unchanged.  Surprisingly,  even  though  the  situation  was 
deteriorating,  far  more  tetradrachms  and  other  undated  silver 
and  bronze  coins  were  produced  in  the  third  year  than  in  the  first 
two  victorious  years  combined! 

The  final  design  modifications  were  multifold,  probably  pro- 
duced by  new  engravers.  The  most  noticeable  change  is  the 
elimination  of  the  star  and  its  replacement  by  a wavy  line.  Could 
this  be  a prelude  to  the  transition  in  the  form  of  address  of  the 
revolutionary  leader  from  Bar  Kochba  (Son  of  the  Star)  to  Bar 
Koziba  (Son  of  the  Liar)?  The  exact  meaning  of  the  way  line 
remains  a mystery  . . . perhaps  it  refers  to  the  priestly  “Wave 
offering”  or  it  may  be  purely  ornamental.  In  addition,  the  four 
columns  have  become  virtually  equidistant  on  the  last  dies, 
squeezing  the  inner  two  together  and  causing  the  ark  represen- 
tation to  change  dramatically  ...  the  double  archway  is  now 
quite  prominent,  the  two  staves  replace  the  upper  line  delineating 
the  ark,  and  the  ark  is  smaller  and  much  narrower.  The  coin  has 
an  almost  barbaric  appearance. 

Differences  in  die  engraving  techniques  can  also  be  accounted 
for  by  Mildenberg’s  hypothesis  that  Bar  Kochba’s  mint  was 
moved  from  time  to  time  during  the  extended  guerrilla  action. 
Thus  dies  and  coins  must  have  often  been  produced  under  most 
difficult  circumstances. 

*>J'7 

The  silver  denarii  (called  by  the  Jews)  contain  a number 

of  Jewish  symbols  in  various  obverse/reverse  combinations  — 
bunch  of  grapes,  lyre,  trumpets,  palm  branch  and  amphora. 
Simon  Bar  Kochba’s  first  name  appears  on  almost  all  of  the  coins 
in  this  series;  the  design  theme  refers  to  the  destroyed  Temple. 

A rather  crude  bunch  of  grapes  appeared  previously  on  a small 
bronze  of  Herod  Archelaus  (4  B.C.E.  - C.E.6),  son  of  Herod  the 
Great.  This  was  also  a common  symbol  on  the  coins  of  Greece. 
However,  the  tripartite  bunch  of  grapes  on  the  Bar  Kochba  coins 
is  unusual  . . . the  profile  is  quite  similar  to  the  grape  vine  leaf  on 
Second  Revolt  bronzes. 
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Note  the  similarity  between  the  bunch  of  grapes  on  the 
small  bronze  and  the  vine  leaf  on  the  medium  bronze. 

The  kinnor  (lyre)  was  the  principle  musical  instrument  used  in 
the  Temple  service;  it  was  the  instrument  of  David.  Similar  lyres 
can  be  found  on  other  non-Judaean  pieces,  where  it  was  an 
important  symbol  associated  with  Apollo,  Greek  god  of  song, 
music  and  the  arts. 


Two  types  of  lyres  on  Denarii  of  Bar  Kochba  (left)  and 
similar  device  on  Greek  coin  (right). 


After  Beth-ther  fell  in  134/135  C.E.  (on  the  9th  of  Av  according 
to  rabinical  calculations)  and  the  war  was  lost,  the  coins  of  Bar 
Kochba  lost  any  monetary  meaning.  Any  silver  specimens  found 
by  the  conquering  Romans  would  have  been  melted  for  their 
bullion  value;  bronzes  would  have  been  ignored.  However,  these 
very  “Jewish”  coins  could  not  be  fully  forgotten  by  the  Jews,  as 
they  were  the  last  remnant  of  the  all  too  brief  period  of  Judaean 
independence.  Thus  these  coins  were  saved  by  the  Jews.  The 
silver  denarii,  in  particular,  were  singled  out  for  decorative  use  . . . 
they  were  perforated  and  worn  as  pendants. 


Typical  holed  Denarii  illustrated  in 
Madden’s  “Jewish  Coinage”. 


The  two  trumpets  are  shown  in  a configuration  that  is  unique  in 
ancient  numismatics,  although  similar  instruments  can  be  seen 
on  a smaller  scale  on  Roman  coins.  The  shofarim,  too,  were  used 
in  the  service  of  the  Second  Temple. 


Pair  of  trumpets  on  Bar  Kochba  Denarius  (left)  and 
similar  trumpet  being  blown  during  triumphal  march 
celebrating  Vespasian’s  victory  over  Judaea  (right). 


In  the  Mishnah  (Kelim  XII,  7),  where  the  laws  of  the  levitical 
cleanliness  of  vessels  is  discussed,  we  find  the  following  passage: 
“A  denarius  which  was  invalidated  (e.g.  holed)  and  fashioned  for 
hanging  around  the  neck  of  a young  girl  is  susceptible  to  un- 
cleanness.” Thus,  the  unusual  findings  of  large  numbers  of  per- 
forated Bar  Kochba  denarii  is  explained.  In  fact,  more  than  half 
of  the  overstruck  denarii  illustrated  in  early  books  (e.g.  Judischen 
Munzen,  1862,  by  Dr.  M.  Levy  and  Jewish  Coinage,  1864,  by. 
Frederic  Madden)  are  perforated!  \ 

Hence  the  coins  that  epitomize  over  two  centuries  of  Jewish 
numismatic  creativity,  lived  on  as  decorative  art  long  after  Bar 
Kochba’s  dream  of  a rebuilt  Temple  had  ended. 
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